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HORS 3 AMD CAliZRA 


J 1. Map of Canada c^nd United States 


To get even a limited idea of that of which one speaks in 
geographical language, that tedious thing - a map - must be inserted. 

The one shown gives a suggestion of Canada and the United States and 
the position of that great transcontinental road, the Canadian Pacific, 
which was the pioneer of all roads on thi3 side of the line. It was 
a much mooted question as to whether such a feat as a continuous road 
through Canada could ever be accomplished and those who felt they under¬ 
stood conditions had much to contend with from the public both in 
Canada and England. The shores of the Great Lakes must have been a 
heart breaking task, with their trestles end tunnels and bridges, and 
the constantly falling rocks, but still there was nothing impossible 
about the work. As for the long wide plains, they were comparatively 
easy to overcome; it was the long stretch of mountainous country which 
Capt. John Palliaer of England found a terrible proposition. He 
remained in the country from ’50 to f 65, and in his report to the home 
government was forced to admit that unless the road could be partly 
run through the States the task could not be accomplished. All of this 
may be read in that rare book known as rt Palliaer’s report*, but the 
writer once had the good fortune of learning at first hand how it 
happened that a part of the expedition penetrated as far as Golden and 
later went north of the present Louise station to the Bov; lakes. 

Like many another thing accomplished, it came by accident. Sir 
James Hector, then Dr. Hector of the Palliser party was visiting Canada 
in 1903, was stopping at Glacier and was announcing to an interested 
listener that he meant to see his grave before returning to Now Zealand 
-his home for the latter part of his life. This being a rather 
astonishing statement he was asked just what he meant. ’’Well," said 
the old pioneer, "You see I was over here with Palliser as physician, 
u'e simply could go no farther west than the Indians permitted. They 
felt we were after their hunting country and that ended It. It looked 
as though all our efforts were to be in vain, and there were the Rockies 
stretohed right before us. Dysentry broke out in the camp of Indians 
which was close to us. I took over a few simple remedies, changed their 
camp, everyone got well, and after that I could have anything I wanted, 
,;e entered the Valley of the Bov/, climbed a mountain which is now called 
Cascade, went over Vermilion Pass, reached what is now so we 1 known as 
.Vlndermere country, and came back down the Columbia where the present 
village of Golden now stands. Seeing a large stream coming from the 
east, we made our way up it. It was terrible travelling as we had to 
take to the steep hillsidea. Coming up a very wild stream I decided to 
cross it to the other side. My horse never did have a ;:ood disposition, 
so I was insistin'; that he et into that water and over. He was just 
as certain he was not going. I went for him from the rear when he 





















bowled mo over so badly tbs rest of the party thought I was dead, we 
did things In a hurry in those days so they dug my grave,, but fortunately 
I came to Just as they were going t0 bury me, I know I could find that 
hole. We named the river the "Kicking Horse" and X am going to find the 
place.'* He never did. His brilliant young son Douglas who had accompanied 
his father to the land of his parent's youthful work, died suddenly at 
Revelstoke and lies there today, the place marked by a fine granite stone. 
The broken father bowed his head to grief and fate and returned to hew 
Zealand, to pass away a few years later. Such briefly is the history of 
the first attempt to lay a road of steel across the continent, at least 
of Canada. Others had gone before Sir James, but not for this special 
purpose. As the prairies are an old story to everyone v/ho has eassod 
across the country we .ill plunge at once into the most scenic part of 
the "Great Playground of the North." 

' / 3, Banff 

Banff became a village in the days of construction of the great 
highway and was originally located where now the elk and buffalo roam. 
Later, owing to the location of the hotel and the presence of fine 
sulphur springs the village of today sprang up in the heart of the hills, 

3. Mount Bundle 

Here Mount Bundle is shown with the Bow River in the foreground. 

This mountain received its name from the Rev, Dr. Bundle who as far 
back as 1840 had left his placid home in Dnglajjb to work uaon the 
Indians, The writer has the only memo he ever left. Hia was the salva¬ 
tion of a savage raoe whom he found gentle and kindly. In his diary 
he seldom speaks of the beauty of the foothills where he apparently was 
located most of the time, but occasionally he mentions the great mount¬ 
ains shining in the sun or bathed in clouds and one morning he decided 
he would take a walk over to the mountains and obtain a stone to take 
home to England as a souvenir. He adds, "I walked all day and apparently 
was no nearer, and through fatigue was forced to go back to my oamp 
without the stone," So clear la the atmosphere in the Canadian mountains 
one can easily understand how such a great mistake was made by a stranger* 

4, Goat Mountain 


Swin-.-ing the camera a little to the south of the last picture Goat 
Mountain comes into view. This mountain lice in the upper valley of 
the Spray River and is about 8 miles south of Banff, The waters of 
the Spray have their rise in the lakes of the aame name and consequently 
the Spray River is almost invariably clear. Considerably further "south 
than this mountain Is the "V/hite Man’s Pass," that pass over which 
Father DeSmett crossed long before the days of the Palliaer expedition. 
Like Dr. Bundle he probably thought far more of the soul? 1 he had come 
to claim than of scenery. Sixteen miles up the Spray River there is an 
opening in the hills vdiioh leuis down to the mining town of Canmore and 
which now Is frequently given the name of the above pass, but it is a 
misnomer and misleading. 



















Bow Valley 


The camera turned due west shows the range of hi11a from which 
flows the Bov; River; in the foreground ia that river. No one seems to 
knov,' the origin of the name unless it was given by someone noticing the 
winding, tortuous path through the long valleys* A slight glimpse of 
the public boathouse may be seen where, in sujimer, fussy little naptha 
launches play back and forth beneath the frowning mountains and in the 
winter the snow is kept swept away for those who spend their time skating 
or in games of hookey. 

Saxlfraga Nutkana 

One of the earliest flowers to bloom about Banff is the little 
Saxifrage Nutkana, It stands about ten Inches hi gh, grows in white 
masses and has the delicious odour of sweet grass’ 1 for which the 
Indians are noted for making baskets. As the season advances it blooms 
at higher and higher levels till at last it has been found at the summit 
of Sulphur Mountain. 

Alpine Anemone 

The Alpine Anemone or Pulsatilla i3 found only in the higher roaches 
of the mountains. It is a creamy white. Its purple sister is found in 
large quantities in the lower valleys and is ofton called the "wind 
flower* - an attractive name for the bright blossom which is never still 
in the constant winds which come down the valleys. As the petals die 
away, the seed-pods are almost equally attractive and with small imagina¬ 
tion one might cull them "hairy little men of the hills." 

Cascade Mountain 

Cascade Mountain, named for a stream of water which flows per¬ 
manently on its eastern face, was probably one of the first mountains 
in this vicinity ever to be climbed by a white man. Sir James Hector is 
supposed to have made at least a partial ascent to locate valleys and 
passes v/hereby he could penetrate the hills to the west. It stretches 
a long distance to the north and in it is embedded large masses of coal, 
some of which have been mined, 

Stoney Indian 

The Stoney Indians of the foothills still return year by year to 
their old hunting grounds, but under vastly different conditions. Today 
their costumes are still brilliant v;ith imported beads, the buokskln of 
former years is almost gone. There are no buffalo hide tepees, few 
soft akin garments, Just gay prints, cheap ribbons, and until recently a 
very poor type of blanket. The glamour of the Aborigine is departing. 

He feels it. ’iVhere he once stepped a proud, free man, the wild creatures 
of the hills his for the hunting, he eome3 now as a ward of the government. 

The old men of the tribes pass on to the younger generation the stories 
of the glory of the past. It is tragedy at our door. 




























11, Indian family 

To date the Indian has not adopted the motor car and there Is 
something pathetically funny In seeing their faces when they pick up a 
tail on that now well-eatabllshed "Indian Day" at Banff imd go rushing 
hack to their camp about a mile from the village. The love of their 
horses will probably go with them aa long as any of their tribe is left. 
The "Squaw Race" is one of the great events, the girls decked in yards 
of varl-oolored ribbons and gorgeous prints fly around the track with 
as nreat excitement as any of their men friends. This little family is 
dressed for the parade whioh always precedes the snorts at their regular 
camp. 

13. Native camp 

As they live in their native state - where tourists are numerous in 
August and where many people from outlying districts acme to behold 
this ffist-departing glimpse of the old days on the plains among the 
Indians, 

IS. Upper Hot Springs 

One of the great attractions of Banff, both for pleasure and health, 
is the number of swimming pools of strong sulphur water. The largest 
are the Upper Hot Springs where one may bathe in dead of winter, the 
Middle Springe which are muoh less pretentious and the Gave and Basin 
where a large swimming pool has been built by the government at great 
cost, with dressing rooms, etc. The original pool bursts from the moun¬ 
tain side and is walled in artificially, thus making swimming in that 
part of the basin practicable the entire year. During the winter car¬ 
nival which has now become an annual affair, races take place in the 
larger pool between the children of the village and visitors. The nicture 
shown was taken at the Upper Hot Springs during a cold snap. The steam 
rising from the naturally heated water makes a marvellous festoon of ice 
end so groat is the heat of the water that one may bathe with impunity 
at 16 or SO below zero, 

14. The wild animals at the Banff National Park are a great attraction 
to visitors. So long have they been protsoted from the hunter that they 
scarcely know the least fear. The buffalo is an exception and it takes 
the greatest watchfulness on the part of the caretaker of the herd to 
keep the stranger from climbing from his oar to get a closer snap-shot 
of the lazy looking brutes, A fence is a good safe plaoe from which to 
take a picture, for the buffalo has ever been know to resent a car 
oorning into his pasture. He is not the least bit afraid, it is the 
tourist who has usually not enough imagination to know that protection 
has taught the Monarch of the Plains he has nothing to fear from man. 

15. Buffalo 


The herd at Banff is very limited ©wi.ig to the small range,' but 
at Wainwrlght is now gathered the last great herd of the continent, tin 
1931) this herd was disbanded) It was known as the pablo herd, a orlvate 
one owned in the United States, It took Infinite trouble and caro to 
bring the buffalo across the line but time and patience did it all. 
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£ulte close to the buffalo is the elk pasture. These beautiful 
creatures may be seen in large numbers after sunset in the summer 
enjoying browsing in the open, for with the sunset depart the flies 
which annoy them exceedingly. The male is an especially handsome 
creature, stalking with masculine vanity amidst his harem, ^uite 
reoently a large number of the elk have been placed In the open range 
and one may catch a glimpse of them occasionally as a car glides 
swiftly by, but they are perhaps the most shy wild animals of the 
mountains Hing under protection. 


17. ^oos e 

The moose also is kept for visitors to see, but his unfortunate 
temoerament makes him as difficult to reach as the buffalo, except 
that he clings to the brush and no oar can reach his habitat. The 
accompanying photo was taken with a good-sized tree behind the 
photographer but as she is no climber; I am not Just sure why she 
worried about having a tree at all. 

13. Mountain,.Sheep 

The mountain sheep have probably responded to the protection 
which the government has afforded to all the wild animals in the 
National Parks batter than any other species, A fev years a o it 
too': days to hunt them in their natural haunts; today the thousands 
of motor cars plying on the Louise road are sure to pass group after 
group browsing beside the road, bending to the salt-licks or coming 
from the drinking places. The Louise road is the haunt of the wild 
sheep and their tameness has caused immense pleasure to those who 
have never before had the privilege of seeing them so close. 


19. V. ou ntainSheep 


In this picture one aheep stands listening to the coming of a 
vehicle and two more are directly on the skyline slowly browsing 
their way over to the other side of the low hill. In the spring the 
ewes wander about with their young lambs and the yearlings follow 
closely along. The rams, ungallant creatures, leaving the ladles to 
look after the families, wander back Into the fastnesses of the hills, 
'.'fhen fall arrives they onco mors return to the bosom of the home. 

Not for peace however, for no sooner do they appear than trouble starts 
and it is the survival of the fittest. Fighting seems to be the order 
of the day. Travelliag along quietly on the highway one frequently 
hears the smashing and crashing of horns as two enormous heads come 
together to settle some family dispute. Hunters have frequently 
reported finding skulls of sheen locked together. Fighting, they had 
beoome entangled and died of starvation. 

20. Antelope 


This picture of the antelope was taken a number of years ago 























and probably could never be obtained today. They are gentle little 
creatures, not at all shy in captivity but captivity cannot hold them. 
They seem to be migratory in habit and several years ago when the C.P.R. 
fenced off miles of country where the antelope were plentiful the 
writer has seen them by hundreds lying dead by the fences they could 
not pass. They were heuded south but the southland could not be reached* 
All tho care lavished on them in their park home could not save the gentle 
little creatures. They are all dead. 

21. Baby I'oose 

This photo also will probably never be repeated. Time after time 
moose had been asked for for Tew Zealand. The animals always succumbed 
before reaching their destination. At last someone decided to try 
baby moose. Though vary young they were raised on bottles, brought to 
Banff where they were as tame as the family oat, and so far as was ever 
learned they reached the far-away country for which they had been raised. 
These little fellows are about three years old. They are of very slow 
growth and soem to remain infants till at least fifteen years of age. 

32, Raw River at Sunset 

A glimpse of the Bow River at. the setting of the sun. So deep is 
the vista, so long tho range, the camera can almost depend daily on 

this spot for a subject. Anyone unucouetoned to the rigor® of our 
northern climate would scarce believe there were times v;hen a breeze 
reaching fifty belov/ zero could sweep down these green valleys but .;e 
of the northland know*it is all too common. 

33. Bow River In n 1 inter - Ice Harvest 

This photo of the winter harvest of the ice is in the valley 
previously shown. The Bow River becomes a river of ice about 50 or 
3d inches thick and not till then does the cutting take place. People 
accustomed to lower altitudes and seaboards look with horror on a 
climate where the mercury takes auoh liberties. The cold may become 
a little tiresome, hi t those who have tried both high and low altitudes 
generally assert they suffer far loss with cold in the dry climate 
than in the moist, 

■'24. Mounts! nee ring 

Vountaineering is one of the sports of this section as well as 
throughout the mountains generally, For those who are fond of it, it 
holds out innurerable inducements. The first requisite is a steady 
head and second a full supply of nerve® which will not play false to 
their owner at a critical moment. 

, 35. After a long rough climb in brush, the sight of ice is v/elcome. 

Then goggles arc adjusted for the glare on the surrounding whiteness is 
apt to c. use snow-blindness, something vAiioh is decidedly to be avoided 
as an experience, as the writer oan confirm. Stout boots are worn. No 
frills are attached to climbing togs, too dangerous is it that something 
catch on rock or oti er obstruction. 




















26. 


Ascent of Mt. n r ll cox 


Then the rope i3 attached to every member of the party, the 
professional guides taking their places according to the strength of 
the party* It is never safe for untried climbers to attack high 
mountains or snowfields without a thoroughly tried and understanding 
guide - thus may trouble be avoided. The photo shows the last part** 
of the ascent of Sit. Wilcox just at the Wilcox pass. It is not at all 
difficult as such performances go, but the writer never had further 
desire to try any sort of mountain again. Near the summit no rose 
was being used as the leader seemed to think it was very easy, Fol¬ 
lowing closely at his heels, she suddenly lost him and was sure ho 
had taken s short out to the bottom without making a noise. That 
drop was all of one thousand feet. She glanced around the corner of 
a rock and there he was waving her imperatively to come ahead. I 
assure you there was a ledge between the two which was not more than 
two feet wide, five yards long and a shear drop to the valley far 
below, '/.hat do we not do for fear of being laughed at; that fear 
carried her over the horrid 3paoe with head held high, teeth bitten 
into lips and a vow In her heart to look at things later from a lower 
level. That vow was never broken. There are still mountains and 
mountains which have never yet been scaled and which afford a "first 
ascent"so vast is the great chain of our own inimitable Rockies. 

Once an Englishman who had trotted the globe over was asked the usual 
question, "How do you like our Rockies?" I wish I could Include the 
tone and the accent, but that being impossible I can give only his 
Idea. ' T 0h, I do not care for them at ail. One climbs and climbs and 
there are still more mountains to climb. If 1 were in Switzerland I 
could finish them all up in a short time, but a man*s whole life would 
not permit his finishing the Canadian Rockies." 

" 27. Snowfields near the Summit 

This photo shovfs the last snowfields before the summit is reached* 
Ioe axes have come into action. It looks very easy but ears are ever 
alert for the sound of cracking Ice which betokens a coming avalanche - 
the breathing becomes laboured with the high altitude. Some love the 
sport - but - some do not. But there are compensations. The magnificent 
views, the purity of the snows, the wonderful 3ilencc, the "lissades 
when the hardest ’work is over, when there are a few moments to turn to 

38, the rreat blue-green grottos of ice, and relaxing a few moments let every 
tired muscle rest, rest in the wonderful coloring of which this is but 
a meek sample, Ves, it does pay, even if you are soared beyond ex>ress- 
ion - a fright you may confide to no one, I like to hear the real 
Alpinere talk, I know so well they leave out a lot and nothin^- will 
convince me that they do not, 

20, Nearing the Goal 

This photo shows our party slowly but surely reaching the goal, the 
summit of a 13,000 ft, mountain. What matter it where? The struggle, 
the scramble, the weurlneaa begun at dawn, arc almost ended. It takes 



























one who goes on such a jaunt to appreciate the coming of the end 
e peoially if he has gone under protest as the writer has done a number 
of times. 

30. There ura a few last panting struggles* and these may be written in 
huge letters, especially if the climber has a quiveiy apot around the 
second button of his vest or she has a palpitation around the third 
button of her neat khaki shirt. I won’t believe that men and women vary 
very much at a high altitude. It is only the guide who counts after all. 

It is he who stiffens doubting legs and strengthens a weakening will, 

31. The Summit 

At last the summit is there - crunched under foot, despised for the 
moment and admired the next. But all the same I am willing to admit 
that to gaze at that comb of snow from a winter fire-place is exceedingly 
satisfactory, 

-■ 33. The Descent 

Here tho descent has begun. There is a feeling of thankfulness 
that the peak at last has been surmounted and done with for the day. 

There is an inclination to sing and to feel that troubles are all over, 
when an ugly thought Intrudes. There is the descent when the day has 
warmed to the summer sun. There is an ice bridge to cross, s/ill it hold? 
There are crevasses to cross which may have weakened in the heat. Going 
down, some one dangles out of sight, is fished up with bruises aplenty 
and the rest of the novices scared stiff. A glissade is made, when one’s 
garments are filled with snow, and speaking feelingly there is one human 
being who is quite willing for the other fellow to find all the glory 
he can in first or Inst ascents. The one great ascent is wonderful, 
but does it pay? 

33. And so it goes on, bridges and crevasses follow one another in 
monotonous succession. The struggle of climbing ceased with the ascent, 
but the struggle against the day’s heat on tho Y/enk lee leaves no mental 
misery in doubt for the unprofessional climber, that climber who is 
scared from start to finish. Yet there are thousands of people who 

SAY it is the most wonderful sport* They may have it all, personally I 
think they have a few mental reservations of which they do not speak. 

34. Lake lilne wa nka, or Devil's Lake 

Among the interesting outlying environs of Banff is Lake Uinnewanka, 
known locally as Devil's Luke. Perhaps this noma fas derived from the 
sudden spun. 1 ' s or stoma which sweep down on the lake without much v/arning. 

There is a drive of nine miles to it, when one passes the animal pastures 
and goes through the departing village of Bankhead, once a thriving 
mining village. Surrounded by high mountains, Mt. Ay lute re is yet the 
highest and is Accessible to climbers. In the summer a 3tout little 
boat plies the waters of the lake, and in the winter ice-boating is very 
pood. Formerly its shores were the route is.to the hills for hunting, 
but since a motor road links Calgary und Banff they now use the easier way. 
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flriv1 ^ to the *** suddenly beheld 

^ ft Ind±ans #“*»G our way. The writer was utterly --rean" 
tJ+^JS ff d + ® P 4 th f auVR e es t?) and when the driver said "jump" she 4a 
out of that rig before the word was right out. The Indians tm;- +1 

th< ™ 11SS ’’• a,is us frlenda . » fri.nd.llij, WMeh oon~ r 

11 3b. Mount Ball 

, wc , t of U the B Sn4« 0fflIl |? PatiVe ^ near * 0 Banff, and lies to the south- 
woat of the village. Its summit can be distinctly seen from th^ 

general motor highway. It ranks as one of the higheHo^talns and 
summit is permanently covered vdth snow. It is a scenic mountai i 
from .very joint and la worthy of thoao who are fond of olimhlS? 

3fl■ Lake Louise 

iL^ govsrniMnt b&s at lEst 1 Inked ub the urhirtn mov* ^i b .. r . , 

continental highway, but the road to Louise was finished "flr*t and jmq" 
been used by motorists for some time. The distanoe ia 

-av be°mfidi n fr tlW Ti &1 2f trip t0 th0 ! " oraine la ^ die trio t, but the*whole 
tray be made from Banff very easily in one day, Fron the time the lake 

■was discovered (back in the eighties ), it has beei known a U 

moat beautiful scenic districts. Lake Louise u SnS Jbout onl Sue 

and G ls 1 f4ti CWt tW ° an ? L half :nllSE rrorn tllQ 5tIlti0n of the same nJlL 
fl a 7i slt * At one tire a small cnalet stood at the 

ji*4 r H 0i i-t ™ s turned down, then oame a place of larger 

dim.-.a,.ions and at present one of the finest architectural structure 

“*“2”^ thG f00t , 1**«. built hy the 0??;1 “eiy oS?Sooo 

unde* the sun may be found in the heart of the wiiderne^a ^ ATTi ^ 

people to the higher lakes, Mirror and Agnes, small tea houses have J 
sprung up, at least 100 miles of trail ramify every intnr’ tins 1 -mi nt 
•? ,0” «V * happy at Louisa fur wU if eUnblJZ. S?2 5tE££ 
f„o,, r ers, etc. will call them there. There is a wonderful walking tri'i 

e^iSV 03 0f "f- V J c h ria ** O'Hara (iwUd fof Sie of tSS P 

earlier surveyors) and it is well worth the trip. 

3?. Vie.; taken to ri ht of last 

ut vSiSr?^°i« e a^ S tafcw * 1 "‘ore to the rl ht of the last one and 
,. t. , lotoria has disappeared from view, Mt, Lefrov comes more 
prominently into view and the forefront of Mt, Fairview, During the 

d^whlJh^^^ 11 ^ 1 ? 3 S9nd , do ™ avalanohes in the hottest part^f the 
day which are very impressive and also beautiful as they crash in tons 

int >° ? he VQlley8 bolow ’ For th0 botsSiatlhe?e L nS 

fie , id to Vjfor[C ^ n Periect comfort than Chateau Loui3o. Sa::ifrages 
eta ? no ™ ia Viaatltlos, the false forget-me-nots, arnicaL ‘ 

etc., and In June the ,yall’s laroh may be found bloomin'- in the dean 

s f?°? «•“<*. “3 » little leter the eecw !fU,e end 5 
rulsatllla. it is a botanist’s paradise, 

30. Lake Louise In Winter 























Winter comes early to this wonderful place. The snowfall la 
extremaly heavy and all life seems to cease. Not a bird is heard, scarce 
even the cry of a coyote. The heavy timbers surrounding the lake ore- 
vent the crying of the winter winds, and the only sound to the lonely 
one is the thunder of an occasional avalanche, which reverbratce across 
the nearby hills. Beneath the heavy ice of the lake an occasional hole 

39* is cut and some unfortunate fish is caught. So deep is the lake that 
the b tter fishing Is found at tha outlet and even then, they do not 
seen eager for any bj it offered. I am told that the largest fish are 
caught during the Winter, 

40* Mt, Hungabee. near Moraine Lake 

A very good motor road has now been established by the government 
to Moraine Lake from the Chateau, So enormous has traffle become that 
it is oalled at present "a one way road" as it is too narrow to admit 
of the passing of large cars. The lake is established in the Valley 
of the Ten Peaks originally known by the Stoney Indian numerals. It 
may be travelled by motor, horse, or on foot. The distance is about 
nine miles and a dainty lodge is established at the lakeside where one 
may have a refreshing drink of tea. Approaching the down-grade to the 
lake is one of the finest sights in the mountains. The lake has been 
formed by a huge slide of roak and the waters of many glaciers give it 
a perfect emerald hue. At one time it was famous as a fishing spot. 

The mountain in the centre of the picture was named by the discoverer 
Mt, Hungabee (Chieftain) and is the end of the ten peaks, ;:t. Delta- 
form is further to the right and although it haa been climbed it will 
not be conquered often as it is considered one of the most difficult 
peaks in the Rockies. 

41. Luke O’Hara 

Lake O’Hara previously mentioned as a good walking trip from Louise 
may be reached very comfortably from Hector Station a few miles west 
of Louise. It is taken on ponies and is through beautiful country. At 
present a small chalet stands there and one may enjoy more than the 
comforts of a tent, though personally tent life hae no horrors and many 
things whioh make it attractive. The lake is about one mile long but 
is surrounded by magnificent scenery. In this picture you may see the 
ice over ’Which an aspiring climber would oo e from Louise, but the 
shower of falls from the glad era behind are not visible, 

43. Dryas Octosetala 

As for the semi-alpine flowers, their numbers and names are legion, 
.'hen the botanist has finished at Louise he may go and dally at O f Hara 
where he finds those slants which need a colder climate. The Dryas 
Octopetala is found in the dried river beds going into this mountain 
locked lakes. 






















43. Before the Camp Fire 

To one accustomed to camping there is somethin;'; lost when the 
tiny cabins come stealing into their huints, camp life is fascinat¬ 
ing. There is never any houae-cleaning. ,,'han your carpet of flowers 
wears out, move on, and Nature gets the place in shape for another 
year. Clothes must be comfortable but very plain. Camp is a place 
to wash up, to darn up, to sew on buttons, and above all to talk 
over the thrilling things of the day. It’s lovely to tell a tender¬ 
foot how you hit a grouse with a atone at SO ft. when you really 
knocked the silly bird off a limb at about 5 ft.; to tell him how you 
caught a big fish with pieces of red flannel - though that is no fib 
but not very sporty. As for the meals, they sound prosy and rather 
distasteful but get a good appetite behind them and everything goes. 

i. 44. Dr, P, A. Co l em an 

Dr. Coleman, the famous geologist, deserves a place among these 
pictures, He has been a pioneer to the head waters of the rivers 
which flow into the Bov/, as well as into many other places. His 
writings are well worth study and some of us had the honor to follow 
the blazes of his trail in new land. Occasionally we have had the 
comfort of running into a hunter's cabin and tho T we have always 
preferred the fresh breezes of our own topeas, one can imagine what 
those cabins hove meant to the trapper in the dead of winter when 
he may close his door on the cruel winds and snow and build a hugo 
fire of spruce. 

45. Peaks at Lake O’Hara 

At Lake O'Hara there are many excellent mountains for the 
climber on which to use his skill, among them the Vfiwaxy Peaks at 
the outlet of the Lake, Mount Hunabee to the south, Mount Schaffer 
in the foreground and Mount Odar&y in the weat. A comfortable walk 
to Lake Tic Arthur la ell worth the slight exertion involved, although 

46. I think horses will go there now. It leads gently up to alpine 
regions where new flowers tempt the botanist. McArthur's altitude 
is so great that the little lake is soldo: free of ice as this photo 
taken In midsummer shows. It's outlet is at one end of the lake 
where a most mysterious gurgling goes on constantly as it makes its 
way in unseen ways beneath the mountain valleys. Swinging the cum ra 

47. round to the left f-t. Hungabee comes into view. The group of climbers 
are members of the Airline Club of Canada, standing about the swirling 
outlet of the lake, their eyes on greet Hungabee, a mountain whose 
climb would put a feather in anyone's cap* 

v 48. Fishing at O'Hara 

At the time our party visited O'Hara there was no neat cabin 
but a comfy tent. And while most of us visited the alpine lake of 
McArthur the cook was catching a fine string of fish which t ated 

49* pretty good at supper time broiled over wood coals. He has alao been 
able to bowl over a ’’fool-hen" a most aptly named creature. Alien it 
eeoa a human being coming it sits still in its tracks or wherever it 




























may be and allows the most unskilled marksman to bring it down with a 
Sa or a stone* Nothing but the desire for a good supper ever impels 
the osapor to kill a"fool ben." Probably the fact that it sits so 
perfectly still has saved many a life, as they are almost the color of 
the surrounding logs and trees. And it often takes a sharp eye to detect 
the bird. 

50. Trail from Lake O'Hara 

The trail back to the railroad from lake 0»Hara ia full of Interest, 
The willows in the long stretches of meadow are full of brightness and 
color. The mosses In the forest are a foot thick and the falls at the 
end of the ride would be vary wonderful if one had not seen so much 
previously* 

51, Takakaw ^lls 

The station at Field on the C.P.H, affords a splendid starting 
point for the Yoho valley. It seems no time since the valley was dis¬ 
covered by a trapper and named by that famous roan Sir V/illiam Van Horne. 
The writer was there before cabins or camps were known. The party 
took horses at Field and mads their way to Emerald Lake by the western 
route. There were Id people in that marvellous cavalcade who mostly 
knew no more about horses than the average person does about camels. 

They oamped at the upper end of the lake and from there walked to 
"Look- off where they saw for the first time the great falls later 
known as the Takakaw. Today a chaining little hotel stands above the 
green lake; at the great falls are cabins and through that part of the 
park are now innumerable trails where one may see most with minimum 
fatigue. 

' 53. Laughing Falls 

Good trails lead from one waterfall to another and several daya 
may be spent in the valley, as the camps are now of the best. This 
photo of Laughing Falls fails to give any idea of its natural beauty 
as the oamera has its limitations no matter what the subject. 

^ 53. L au ghing Falls in Winter 

Here it is shown in the grip of winter. This is perhans a won¬ 
derful time to behold all nntiiro of the hills asleep, but few are able 
to roach those ice-bound places. 

54. Twin Falla 

The Twin Falls are the moat undependable of the Yoho Falls. You 
may take all kinds of trouble to see them and find them one solid 
mass, again they take their proper name of "Twins’ 1 , But all depends on 
the amount of debris vhioh is tossed down the mountains by the spring 
freshets where at the point of plunging the great procipioe a huge 
boulder is as apt to em.bed itself as not* But they are beautiful 
whether showing a single form or double, 

55, Great Glacier at Glacier, , B.C, 





























The next most interesting place to via it while on the C.P.R. Is 
the station at Glacier* It was formerly used as an eating house for 
the tourist and perhaps the scenery was only a secondary eons Iteration* 
but it ia there Just the same* Before the Connaught Tunnel was placed 
through the Rogers Pass, thus eliminating dangers from steep grades and 
enow-slides in winter, the traveller was greeted by the above sight on 
reaching the hotel. At ;■ re sent he who wishes to know Glacier bettor, 
gets off at the western end of the tunnel, and is driven up to Glacier 
about one and one-ha.If miles. Tell what they may, the snout of the 
Glacier ia but a mile from tha hotel. Maiy fine trails le 1 d to higher 
points where a horse nay go. 

56 * In the Selkirks 

Climbing in the Selkirks is markedly different from that in the 
more eastern Rockies* In the latter a horse my go anywhere, but in 
the former, owing to the thick undergrowth, you have the pleasure of 
being your own horse, a few huts have been built at more popular points 
where a benighted and weary climber may find a sort of rest among the 
mountain rata and equir els. Hut there are no spring beds. This photo 
was taken by a party who wished to see the sun rise from the Hermit 
range. They retired amidst brilliant st'-.rs, quite /isibio through the 
chinks of the temporary hut. During the night, hearing a soft muffled 
noise, someone said: "Rats,and let it go at that. In the morning 
they found they had been deluged with soft snow which had slipped and 
slid down the old roof, in some places alighting on the sleepers, but 
all admitted they would not have missed the "fairy land’* which was 
theirs for an hour. 

5?. Mount McDonald 

So enthusiastic were our photographers that many photos were 
taken, among them "Mount McDonald'’ from the hut. The misty clouds are 
seen rising from the warm sun beating into the valley below* The walk 
later in the valley and thence to the hotel was accompanied with many 
a snow bath and drenched garments, but no one was sorry he went* 

58, The Forounine 

Sc few are tha human beings who scale the heights of the Hermit 
Range that wild life over there Is anything but wild. Dears look at 
the passerby *nd say not the slightest attention - unless accompanied 
by cubs - and the porcupine is always a gentle little oreature. He 
is bound to be feared by the camper an he eats anything from bacon to 
show-strings, and his spines, which have a way of getting loose and 
falling out, are painful to enaounter, but he never seeks trouble. 

He has a small whimper like a vary young child, and woe betide the dog 
who thinks he can rend or harm the humble porky, 

■/ 59, Tamed Animals 


Near Glacier are some interesting oaves, now called Nakamou, but 
why I do not know. They ware discovered by © hunter by the name of 
Deutohman and went by his name for a long time. lie was In the Dougar 
valley hunting bear. After killing a huge rrizzly he stopped to in- 
























vestlgate a snail hole which ho saw nearby. Ho round the plaoe was 
honeycombed with suoh, and a large stream passed through those holes, 
,ith the assistance of the government ho materially developed them and 
eventually was given control of thorn for the benefit of sightseers. 

He had everything in sight trained to come to him. He had built him¬ 
self a small shack, fed his gophers and marmots and squirrels, and even 
went so far as to show us a tame fly* whether he ever made pets of 
the grizzlies which vrera around his plaoe in numbers I do not know. At 
least ho nev*: r allowed the stranger to travel shout unaccompanied. Here 
are two of his pets who ©are no more for the watching tourist than the 
tree behind them. But he always seemed to have an eye-out for the 
advancing grizzly ooming up the flower-swept elopes, 

SO, Skiing in th e Selkirks 

Shis and snow-shoes are the best form of getting about in the 
Selkirks v:horo the fall of enow is greeter th n in any othor part of 
Canada, From 40 to 60 inches have been reported in one season, and it 
is not hard to believe, at; measuring snow is about all one haa to do 
when acting as caretaker of that plaoe. The fall of the feathery flakes 
seems incessant till spring cones, when the ruin takes its place, and 
goes on with the game. The climate in much more noiat than that of the 
Reekiea and consequently the flora is different, 

61, Snow r.tushrooms 


Having no summer flowers handy I have placed here the winter 
"mushrooms" the old stumps of trees which grow mor and mure loaded 
with the softly falling snov,, and as there is almost no vdnd they 
hold till spring comes with its drenching showers, 

I have run hurriedly and sketchily through th ae slides, but 
they -were never intended orif inally to aee the light of day beyond the 
hospitals of "ngland during the war. It might be of interest to some 
of my listeners that more than one poor lad from Alberta recognised 
something from HOKE. I received one letter in which the writer said, 
n I had a splendid night last night. Was wheeled into the assembly hall 
of the hospital and there were the photos of Banff; it was dark enough 
that the other follows did not see the tears. It made me pretty home¬ 
sick, but I am getting along alright and will soon be back." Nc er 
having thought of them ns instructive to others it was not till the 
slides returned to Edmonton that it was euggeat«d that they might be 
put in form £or others who had not had the ohanoa of beholding their 
own country and especially that part of it which surpasses all other 
countries the writer has over visited. Thus I have collected a second 
aeries of the mountains which portray quits a different section, but as 
the listeners might weary, although I feel sure their pride in their 
country could never wane, I have classified them under the head of; 

"At the Head V/atere of the Saskatchewan and Athabaska Rivers," 


TIIS END. 

















The 1937 Ride: 


Jean Hembroff MacDonald and Promoting the Canadian Rockies 

Jean Alexandra (or Alexandria, a lifelong debate) Hembroff was bom on April 5, 
1908 in Winnipeg, Manitoba. In 1927, Jean graduated with a Diploma in 
Dramatic Art from the MacPhail School of Music and Dramatic Art at the 
University of Minnesota. After returning to Winnipeg, Jean established a studio 
to teach public speaking and communication skills, deliver dramatic recitals with 
her students, and work with children with speech or hearing impairments - thus 
beginning a life-long career as a teacher and professional public speaker. 

In the mid-1980s, Jean was hired by the Canadian Pacific Railway (CPR) 
promotions manager to give presentations and broadcast interviews across 
Canada and the United States. In 1937, Jean joined the Trail Riders of the 
Canadian Rockies, and later joined the Sky Line Hikers of the Canadian Rockies. 
Jean participated in their summer trail rides and used her experiences as 
material for articles and talks she delivered while working for the CPR. For the 
1937 issue of the Trail Rider’s Bulletin, Jean wrote an article about her 
experience, becoming the first woman to do so. This became material for a well- 
received lecture, titled ‘Trail Riding in the Rockies,” that Jean delivered many 
times, including at the Royal Alexandra Hotel on January 18, 1938 (where she 
met her future husband, Jack MacDonald). 

To accompany her promotional lectures, photographic lantern slides were sent 
to Jean by the CPR. As lantern slides were used as a form of storytelling and 
were often accompanied by a script or other textual material, Jean developed 
talking notes (and poems!), based on her experiences participating in the trail 
rides, that coincided w T ith the imagery. Jean’s work exemplifies an interesting 
use for lantern slides, i.e. for tourism, and is an early example of the promotional 
strategies employed by the CPR to enhance and promote tourism in Banff and 
the Canadian Rockies. 
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File 8301 


Miss Jean Kembroff, 
41 Nob1e Avenne, 
Winnipeg, Man* 


Dear Miss Kembroff: 


We have 
bulletin about 
point of view* 
care to tackle 
but we do pay 


never had an article in our 
the Trail Ride from a woman's 
I wonuer whether you would 
it? We don't pay much, 

something for manuscripts, and 


I should like one of about one thousand words 
for which our usual remuneration would be 
$15.00* That might help to pay for the new 
soles on your boots* 


Yours very truly, 

Secre tary-Treasure r 

JMG 'P 


1936-7, 







The 1937 Ride 




uhl we started off in great glee 
The Sun was in the sxy 
But Before the day was over 
The puddles were up - so highl 

v*e splashed, we slipped, we stumbled 
We all went on pell-mell 
.and everybody spoke one phrase 
.iuad that was, "What the helll" 

jit last we reached that thar Mountain 
She stood there gleaming white 
«*e took one look, and then 
Got zipped up for the night. 

Se only had our grub bowls 
Rilled up half the way 
The snow, it filled the other half 
Geei I'll bet that Hide did pay! 

Some of the Teppes looked so sad 
There dwellers sat and sighed 
But in Tepee ho 17 
Things were open wide. 

One of the saddest things 

That happened at that Camp 

was when Jean had her pyjamas stolen, 

By some Trail Ride trampl 

Well, the last, aay came a' snowing on 
We started off again 
nnd when the snow at last did stop 
we bowed and said "amenl" 

when Sunshine Camp was reached 
Old Croppy 0 pricked her ears 
^nd said, "If you'll let me sit 
i'll sit for a hundred years'." 

Wext morning dawned so sunny 
Hie ones with lots of pep 
went off to see .uake Bgypt 
while the old folks, et and set. 


We had a durn good outing 

'The weather she was wet 

But lets just think of all the laughs, 

■rtzid the troubles, we'll forget. 


In the Row-.Vow tent we said adieu 
Our paths they did divide 
But we'll all be together 
On next years new Trail Ride. 



we'll all keep on a' riding 
As long as life shall last 
xuid then into the H2W Corail 
We'll all go streaking fast. 


and way up in Trail Ride Heaven 
when all of us are there 
We'. 11 sit with It&Rps and halos 
And ride them Golden Stairs. 
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'/ Hobby HoEs e--desire Ranch--Seebe--Cowboy--golf clubs 

Choosing horse--Toff ee, Croppy ^ 

' Ranch had seen Royalty--now saw greenest Dude- 
after the ranch I joined the Trail Riders -- That was my first--have 
b=:en on three since then. 


V 
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ist Taril Ride held in 1924--Grganizer J.M. Gibbon reitred last year 
from the Publicity Dept of C.P.R.--but not from the Ride --he was there 
this year. 




In past years only one ride was held per year—50to 60 riders 

This year two rides, badh haring 60 ri ders --fire days each--same Camp. 


Ry bus from Banff t.n Lake Louise- -near station in corrall horses. 

Tags with numbers in our hands-corresponding ones on horses tails 

My horse this year unfortunately had g^ rs l 

Coffe and sandwiche s--tied our stormy weather apparrel to saddle, drinkig 
cups to belts and started off. 

Few hundred yards followed paved highway--crossed trian tracks and then 
with the Chateau and ^ake mouTs to our backs our cavalcade, began winding 
up hill like a colored caterpillar-- Shakespeare would have called us 

a motley crowd-Gypsy in everyone coming out and only two weeks in 

which to do it-convention to winds. Plaid shirts that would have 

down the Highlands of Scotland proud, colored kerchiefs, ten gallon hats, 
suede jackets decorated like evening dresses with bright bead work-- 
niding trousers, ski pants, riding skirts and the typical western costume 
of blue denim Jeans tucked into pull on high heeled Cowboy boots. 

One man had a beekeepers net over his hat--one lady an umbrella. 


Up hill we kept climbing-~past Tgmpi p Oha-iet—where a few years ago I 
arrived by foot and called it Heaver. Mt.Temple chalet is well know to 
skiers as their home in the winter. Stopped for lunch --Tubs of sandwiches 
tubs of oranges and a cauldron of coffee. 4 II carried by one pack horse 
that had stayed with us. “ 

Camel called the ship 0 f the des art - - -kt Poj iy the aountp-i n mixprass 
The pack tra in.-a£--fi-nme 3.6 bnrasq had gone on%head--horses in groups of 
four tied tail to neck in charge of one wrangler--bells on horses necks. 
They had catried all our hed rolls, dunnage bags, the little black stove 
that performed such wonders--cooking utensils and enough food for 60 
dudes and 25 cowboys, dnd giudes. Th e packing of a pack horse i s a story 
in itself. viooden cradle some call i£I--l , d call it a corset>-on this 
is placed 150 lbs --Diamond hitch--ingenious method of kne£e twists and 
loops. To see a pack train climbing up a Mt. side a picture--calls of 
wranglers to horses and the bells jingling. 

One pony in our pack train known as Hgg pony--60 doz eggs-chooses steps. 


Mfter lu n ch wa n nr first da y-- found . horses and s e t_ off--up and up 
through walls of granite rising on other sicle "o"f u*s--over rocks, streams-- 
up and up, a ri_der ahead of me had been craning his head from side to 
side looking jip—(lee, he said we're certainly on the upward trend--and 
looks like there’s still lots of scope for going higher. The highest I 
have ever been he said is Mt ROyal 500 ft---You'd better get used to 

altitude-our camp is 7ooo ft above sea level. 

As we neared Camp- -ledge, cowboy . Ranger-welcome. 

T epe es---Co ok Ten t. 

Tepees allowed -five days home . B ough s-b ed roil s--f irewoo d-Stony Indians 
made our tepees like theirs-f’ire in centre-flap that could open and close 
at top. On outside tepees were decotated with painted symbols and animals 
Sleeping JJaes — one experience I wouldn' t want to miss, after ist 
night sleeping in the mountains one learns to dress for bed. socks, sweats 

on top go the pyjamas. Crawl in 7 ,',, 7 *T7 / 

ln zip-go 3 leep-- j 3 .ngle of bells-night herdig 
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"Hq e about aoifiire Dudes? " breath.-Chorus-Cowboy- fire blazing. 

take _o 11 _iirst two layers* of clothing and dressed for day. 

Travelling on Ride cannot be referred to--as living in a suitcase. 

Burrowing in a dunnage bag--night pillow. 

>*ash_cJLoth. and_ FLfl .a p £ a ujida .. t a—sir-eam. Icy cold water splashed-awake. 

Michael Smith--little lad of 5 belonging to Soapy Smith the cook and his 
wife jiva. belt tied round waist-ducked against the current. 

Come and get itl StamppdP -P nr tables-cook tent-- 

cafeteria system--cauldrons. Bnamel dishes slightly chipped, no saucers 
canned milk--but good food. Porridge, bacon eggs, flapjacks--oairs. 

Lunch in tubs waiting. —■ ' — — 

Lour later Riders coming up from the Corral! and off again for the day 
Perhaps to Skoki---I)eception Pass, Hidden Lake--Rock, snow, grass, gorse 
heather--etc. One ride we climbed lQOOft and looked down on Camp--snuffers 

Back in late afternoon—roast beef, trimmings*—pies. 

^fter that evening neal-- lolJLing in tenees— visiting from one to another,. 
0H-e8ld-High^e--mee%-hes4eBB-gs«ei-y9u-wi4. Lntry into tepees made 

- After one day you knew everyone by name, not be face but by 
shoes, sock, hat or back profile. * 

The eecmle--Writfi7'tt-cushio'n < ^ v0 '^ 

~rtists--Carl Rungius--76---riding f ishing ^ M ‘w-, ,x . . . - > 

Photographers-- Millianaires— v -- - -y 

Professors--BoctorsT-Ag.es- BO down to 5. Democracy 

A fL — flvUCU*-r • ■ . 

io^t-^-Pixg-^-lQgs--s ing-song --s torie s--Chief Jacob Too Young Man. 
a Danci ng-- Coca --Sl eeping: bag_ . 

-pays that followed took us up and down—fording streams- -boots . 

Ledge s--eternity. LrI n-.nr_-p rayers -- vijl^tc^Yeuse_. ' 

Bo rn and b red in mountains he is hpcS ^^ajadsure fLopt^gL-supreme regard fa? 
his own neck. Can travel over a thousand foor precipice with a nonchalaK 
tnc-t demands respect. Cl imh like goat- slide like toboggan. At times 
you would need to slide---Valley of Rocks-M Gg Pass — 

Lot only one ( who at times w onder ed- Lrling St.rnm 1 faparR ago first. 

ski trip into Mt.^ssinaboine the Matterhorn of Rockies. He and an Italian 
nobleman-cook. Teeth 

tea* <nrnngIwe »-J ew Indians—Ifelson Rabbit, Johnny Bearspaw. 
Stones oi Dudes would fill a book. Questions. Tanned faces--figures. 
Horses, Jits; people--philopshy. 

lh _i r d _ n i g nt c o I d - -mo rn ing July 28--snow—teeth chattering- -paying for it. 
buffering moments--most bragged about. 

fets--mooda- -no mood held for long--sun out--hats on to protect from sun. 
Heather, gorse, flowers—Indian paint brush, marmots. Mt. Sheep, Deer 
M S ST l QiQfl --only one in group who had been through Rockies--They had 
ot.Bernard dogs with bottles round their necks---! must admit we lacked 

bllG QQgS * 

yg - flafWjR sad —ashes of your teppee fire. Riding away, looking 

wiiv, nv Uld<3 +* iiae tfl. ihink--Tirae to In ok high . Soul been in cormnunion 

with lames, trees, streams, Mt. Tops and silence-God very close 

Brought back to the world of work and bustle by the sound of my horses 
shoes upon the pavement. I had ridden, I had lau ghed , I had sang. I had 
toked, I had made maw XrDeiids--one of them an^ldcayeuse. ^ 
LnS d -»- in ^* h ° rS L 1:>e ^ 0nd the oth ers--kissed him on ihe cheek and walked 

L a ?J°J° ln the 3>udes -- ti g hteni ng as I went—the cord round my dunnage 
□ag oi memories* 

There'll be other trail rides-and 

"Come back I may--but go I must --and if men ask you why 
iou may put the blame on the m ounta ins, the blue lakes and the skyi 
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Trail R1d6.1a.IK 
Earned Ovation 


Jean HembrofF, Conductor’s 
Daughter, Thrilled Large 
Winnipeg Audience 


Art q ii/Ii anna that 

l the 
f the 
idra 
, lis- 
i en- 
illus- 
Miss 



Hembrott on 


Trail Riding in the 
fAHi J, Hembraff Rockies and gave her 
an ovation at its close. 
Miss HembrofT took her audience 
over the Official Trail Ride of last 
summer to Mount Assiniboine and 
gave a vivid description of the 
scenery, the thrills and experiences 
en c ou n t ered on th at memora b le 
ride. Many color photographs of 
special points along the route were 
thrown on the screen as well as 
pictures of the Sky Line Hikers, 
Artists supporting Miss HembrcfT 
were. Will Rooke, who sang trail 
songs and numbers from ^North¬ 
land Songs” by John Murray Gib¬ 
bon; The Harmony Singers, chil¬ 
dren of H. J. Colpits, Canadian Paci¬ 
fic engineer at Winnipeg, dressed in 
cowboy costume, who sang Trail- 
Rider songs; and Reggie Gibson, 
four-year-old cowboy in full trail 
rider costume, who sang range songs 
that brought storms of applause. 
Judging from the interest and en¬ 
thusiasm of the audience of four 
hundred the Canadian Pacific Rock¬ 
ies will be full of trail riders and 
hikers from Winnipeg next Sum¬ 
mer. 

i This is the hrst time a large Win¬ 
nipeg audience has been made ac- 
uainted with the opportunities for 
an unusual holiday that are pre¬ 
sented by the trails that wind 
through the mountains and over 
the passes through scenery that 
must be seen to be realized. The 
public is eager for information 
about trail riding in the mountains, 
and It is hoped Miss HembrofT will 
repeat her lecture to other audi¬ 
ences. Miss HembrofT is the daugh¬ 
ter of a Canadian Pacific conductor. 














